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Foreword 



How can an effective community relations program benefit the 
school? How, in fact, can the school administrator identify the school 
community? And— oncf> identified-what is the most effective method 
of communication with that community? 

In providing answers for these and other related questions, authors 
Robert Byrne and Edward Powell have relied on first-hand experience. 
As a result, this publication contains a wealth of practicable informa- 
tion for every principal Whether the reader i*. a beginning adminis- 
trator or one with significant experience the suggestions are on target. 

We commend them to your full and serious consideration 

Owen B Kiernan 
Executive Secretary 
National Associjtion of 
Secondary Scnool Principals 
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Planning the Effort 



When a man ai>iyumeb a public tru^t, he ^ihouU coribider himself as pub- ' 

-Thomas Jffferson 

\i IS perhaps unfortunate that terms such as "community rela- 
tions/' interaction/' and interfice ' have been added to that large, 
amorphous vocabulary that is loosely labeled "educationese/' Ed- 
ucationese is a ftimtliar demon to those of us in public education who 
have encountered glib leaders who substitute mind-boggling termi- 
nology for solid, workable ideas Simply stated, it is }l gon, a type of 
lingo just sophisticated enough to pass through and beyond the well- 
intentioned objections of those most closelv u^soci^ted with teaching. 

Lducationese is used nowhere more often than in the field of 
school-community relations Every schc^ol administrator h^s heard 
the term, and many have hatched their own vague "affirmative action 
picins/ adding more mu«-ty pages to the seldom-consulted tomes of 
administrative policy and procedure Despite the fanfare, school- 
ccjmmunity relation^ for many parents has been limited to that ^ *^el- 
tering June afternoon when they were forced to mass uncomforta-^ly 
on a football field while a reluctant principal directed the stanQv^rd 
commencement exercises in competition with the static of an aging 
microphone and horns from an adjacent highway. 

In the 1^70^. public relations has become a watchword for the 
succes«-ful school administrator But in too many school districts, 
PR is a substitute for rather than a supplement to a productive 
program of community interaction Public school salesmanship is, 
unhappily, a necessity in a society that has made a fad of debunking 
i*s own institution^ 

The astute schc)ol ddministraior is normally quick to reali/e that, 
m the hnal analvsi*-. he is his own best advocate Obviously, as a 
lead er in ihv school ho is familiar with the schools accompiishmiifnts, 
but more unportantlv, even the most glittering successes will go un- 
heraLlid \\ thev are not enthusiastic ^^lly explained for parents and the 



However, it is the one-sidedness many rtiodcrn public relations 
efforts that can spell their own doom Too many interested observers 
of the pujilic education scene have for too lon^ been hoodwinked by 
an endless stream of success stories that have belied the reality of 
struggle, conflict, and failure in the schools; Honesty, candor, and 
plain talk rather than the convoluted language of quasi-profession- 
als are the key aspects of long-term success in the public relations 
program One side of the story i*> not enough, "Tell them the truth," 
stated one official, "first, because it is right and second, because 
they II tind out anyway " , 

Essentials of a Sound Communications Program 

There is no way to A'ffei tively prepare a "cookbook" on human 
relations, we can t stir sDme ingredients in a pot and come up with a 
batth of congeniality The human factor -.n human relations is just 
too elusive and unpredictable for the simplistic methods of the tech- 
naral Nevertheless, the rudiments of a sound community relations 
program can be delineated and discussed It should be emphasi/ed, 
however that the essentials of the program do not guarantee success 
Ihey are merely the elements without which success can never be 
ai hieved 

Coffunuuity relation'^ imyolvc^ a planned eff'^rt 

Inter<iction with the public is going to t^ecur whether or not school 
administrators approve of it or care about it The administrator's 
task IS to predict the direction of this interaction, possibly chart its 
course, and ensure that it has a salutary effect on the school system 
Thrf current communu ations procedure within the system must be 
diai;nost>d before the overall strategy for change can be developed, 

jLommunity relations involves common sense, but hopefully it is 
milch more thari.that The time for community relations planning is 
noK\vhiui-the dissidents are hammering on the principal's door The 
lommunity relations plan must be formulated using recognizable 
goals that are suitably individualized for each school district Re- 
sponsibilities must be defined, implementation of the plan lYiust be 
ene^'getic not haU-hearted and passive, the plan must be evaluated 
objectively and changed as necessary- 

' Community rvlationa involves exu^ryone tn the eiiucatiqnal system 

The community relations program cannot begin and end with the 
ambitious guidance counselor or assistant principal who. concocts 
patchwork information programs in relative isolation from the re- 
niciinder of the school [Population Of course, ambitious and enthu- 
siastii professumals van be important contributors to ihe plan and 
-the„pru>u<uiui>ut their eftorts must be integrated witii the district pjan 
for communications 

The degree of staff involvement can be expected to vary There are 
some individuals who are simply uncomfortable in the presence of 
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any kind of organizational change. However, everyone should be in- 
volved* according to hib interests and talents and no one should be 
unmvolved or uninformed. 

Community relations includes involvement as well ab information. 

U there was ever a truism in school public relations, it is that cit- 
izens know less about their schools than educators think they do. 
What little they do know is derived mainly from their own children. 

Although s^ome degree of salesmanship is necessary in the public 
school, It must include more than "sales talk" and ^o beyond a rec- 
itation of management accomplishments. Sharing in school infor- 
mation IS a prelude to a deeper^qwality of involvement "Interaction" 
implies an action role for the community in problem solving, data 
gathering, and the decision-making process Involvement, rather than 
information, is the key to development of good schcx)l-comm unity 
relatic^ns 

The comtfiunity reUtiomy pro^^ram must Support innovation and 
creativity 

The encouragement of creativity will usually result in diversity and 
challenges to tradition and conformity Occasionally, these challenges 
will be inconvenient lo the pursuit of other goals. The administrator 
ind his staff cannot afford to disdain well-intentioned, thoughtful 
Uiiicism of existing policies and procedures. Indeed, sensitivity to 
(ommunity input necessitates careful consideration of ideas and a 
change of plan when necessary 

When discussing the "self-renewing" organization, John W 
Gardner stalefl that "m^'n cannot be prisoners of procedures." An 
innovative orgar 'ation needs structures for self-criticism. Singular 
reliance on the dictates and whims of management will ensure failure 
fc)r any organization A '-chooPadministrator is n(^ more vulnerable 
tlian when he is sheltered by weil-meaning but spineless subordinites 
who hang on the chief s words and avoid the risk of their own 
recommendations 

The communtty relations program must be accompanied by a com- 
mitment of time, resources, and personnel. 

As do the suggestion boxes that are never emptied, tall-order mis- 
sums that are short on the methods and means of accomplishment 
endanger staff morale Leadership in community relations may or may 
not be synonymous with leadership in other spheres of school man- 
agement Leadership ability among teachers and parents may sur- 
tax e, and should be nurtured Communicati6n consultants can be 
drafted from other districts or from universities In any event, the 
administrator must ensure that the right personnel are directing the 
CO ni mu niCiU ion s e t f o r t 

Similarly, sufficient time to accomplish the necessary tasks is es* 
sential ^tatt cannot be expected to meet on their own time or to leave 
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classrooms and sthools unsupervised The tommunity relations ob- 
• jeclives must be served by adequate resources, and time M\d person- 
nel are tritital among them 

The commututy relations pro}i,ram must provide for appropriate eval- 
" uation procedure^ 

Feedback should be sought at each step m the tommunity relations 
process Lduiutors ^ind parents shouM continuou^^ly examine their 
progress and take stock of thtir actions in view of their objectives. 
Surveys may be a good source of feedback, and can indicate direc- 
tions for c hange 

The iOtrvruituty relations prc\^ram mui>t reach the community power 
i>tructure 

Neither the community nor its school systent' escapes political re- 
alities What has b^^n. termed the community "power puz/le' must be 
clearly understood' by the administrator and his staf*-. A power struc- 
ture, both formal and informal, exists withm every community The 
various members of this- power structure usually have fairly well- 
tormed notions of what they feel the publk school should be, and 'will 
exert vonflictmg demands upon the sthool system 

Understanding the community power structure does not imply jhat 
school policy should be conditioned to accord w'lth community s^nc- 
tic^ns Schools exi'-t'. to serve children equally, despite their parents' 
backgrounds or inclinations to speak up at the school board meeting. 
Nevertheless, the power structure usually holds the key to issues and 
problems for which community relations must account 

Obstacles to Effective Community Relations 

in view of the almost compelling need for school community in- 
teractions, one wonders why more concerted, positive action has not 
been taken St>me common reasons follow 

Reluctance amons^ administrators. 

Despite broad education in psychology, curriculum, and social sci- 
ence the typical school administrators background is largely m the 
realm of research and theory F^arely do graduate courses provide for 
practical application Only recently have graduate schools instituted 
admmisttative internships, and even now they are r»ot required for 
administrative certification in many states The wide spectrum of in- 
terpersonal skills ranging from public speakmg to group dynamics 
IS often completely exc luded ^from graduate education programs, even 
at the doctoral level Consequently, a young professional administra- 
tor IS forced to learn by doing in o new and high- pressure environ- 
ment 

The neophyte administrator soon learns that life in the trenches 
IS traught with difficulties The overwhelming demands of staff, stu- 
dents ar»u currkulum often combine to make the administrator a 
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ri'dtlive r«ither than <i prod^.tive Jgt'nt in ihv orgdni/dtional hicrdnhy. 
Add Id ihis J lu)st o\ weekly unjntu ipated talamiUes such as a not 
m llu' laft'l^rid, an iinexpt'tted st<iff resignation, or a custodians' job 
aition and there is precious httle time to interact with one's own 
^ spouse, let nione tlu* community at large School administration in 

the 70s has plau'd evei-intreasmg respomibilities on educational 
leaders 

A deeper arid mure seriuus obstacle to risking an active program of 
lomniunity interaition among admmistrative personnel is "failure 
shock, tfie belief that it anything can go wrong, it will. " This con- 
dition IS mtensified by the plethora of trained administrators, the un- 
wavering demand tor excellence in~middlu management, and the fierce 
determination to survive wheij real achievement is either unattainable 
or uniiieasurable Administrators, committed to the avoidance of er- 
rors, ohen miss their ihan^e for suitess At the extreme, all admin- 
istrative decisions are considered in terms of how failure mi;;ht be 
/ penalized and liow it can be t'X plained away once it occur'. 

Kiilure shoik symptoms partially explam the cautious approach 
to I omnium tv interaction endeavors On a more critical level, they 
explain a good deal of the inertia that has existed in public schools 
over the past two Lietades ^ 

Kt's/sMm e iti the teai /iimvj ^tuff 

Although manv teachers will welcome an administrator's effort to 
embark on a conununitv relations program, there will almost always 
exist a hard core ot detractors who will oppose any kind of organi/a- 
tioHiii change The varied sources of this resistance have been the 
subject of considerable speculation on the part of scuial science the- 
orists On one level the reason may mvolve an implied or direct threat 
to |ob. status, or vested interc"sts ,md security (»f individuals accus- 
tomed to a predictable cirgani/ational climate The reason also may 
be an lionest conviction that the change is wrcmg, or a lack o^ con- 
tiJence in tlu' person or persons wlu) are initiating the change ' 

In situaticin^ wliere administra tor-staff relationships jre strained 
over otiier matters, tlie condition is far more difticult Cuxidwin Wat- 
son dtstril>ed tlie 'ilusfon c>t statt impotence as a we-thev.' attitude ' 
In tlu- mmd- ot a cov\ed statt. all problems are attributable to that 
vague undetmeJ \uithoritv tigure known as "them, ' They ' gc)t us 
mto tl\is mess and duv can devise a way out Feeling trapped and 
l\e!ples. the st.iU will assume no respunsitv.li ty ahd very little ini- 
ti.iliN,e 

Watson cutlers stiv^^stions tor reducing the inevitable resistance 
Ilu pioiect s.iould clearly luive ihv enthusiastic support ot top man- 
ai;<ment v»tti«ials, it should otter a new and interesting experience 
without tlueatening aulononn* and security in any manner, the staff 
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sluuHd see the project a product o\ its own efforts, and m the long 
run It should be viewed as reduung rather than increasing present 
burdens The urgani/ational aim of the administrator is a type of 
change readiness that necessitates broad statf involvement and an 
authorized siruc ture for tlie resisters to express their opinions 

Critiasm from the >oaal mdieu 

In anv community there are an astounding number of self-made 
crilus wlu) do not hesitate to express considerable disagreement as to 
what children should learn and even why and how they sk)uld learn 

A budding sibool-communitN' relations piogram sc^on finds itself 
needing public cooperation on the one hand and facing inevitable 
lonHitl on the other When not handled with cautious diplomacy, 
the program cari create more problems than it solves 

Community Relations and Sound 
Educational Management 

Muih hi\< been written regarding community expectations of the 
public kIuh)I Scliools, in turn, have made considerable demands 
upon a relatively uninformed society for financial, moral, and in some 
tAses volunteer support If schools are really "public, ' then the pub- 
he has a slake not only in their current achievement, but in their fu- 
lure development as well 

The development of an effective community relatbns program 
should be Viewed as nothing less than sound and essential educa- 
tional management Community relations is the school administra- 
tors medium for the expression of critical educational reeds It is an 
opportunity for Kice-to-tace contact with an often conc?aled but sig- 
nificant part ol lus clientele It is ,i source for new idoa*f and the best 
chance tor furthering the growth and development of/ a vital social 
institution 

In his often-cited proposition for educational transition, Daniel 
Ciritfilhs stated that the degree and duration of change is directly 
proportional to the intensity of the stimulus from the supra system 
He indicates tliat solid educational transitum will occur only when 
the system is willing t.) stray beyond its own boundaries.- 

Active community interaction programs are lisky business Inter- 
action mvolves change,- and change brings on conflict Leaders are 
warN of contut^ because in a conflict situation, the needs of one in- 
dividual are sometimes realized at the expense of another However, 
community interaction is wc^rth the risk In fact, it is not a question 
ot whether the system can afford expensive public communication. 
In a time of stre^^s and decision, it is more a question of when and 
how the cv^mmunuatum effi^rt can be initiated 

: D.inif! CnKith^ Admini^tr.itiv r Ihcorv .mJ C h.m^t- in Or^jni/aliun in Or 
v;wni:wff"K ,tful Huouw Hf^m. »J \ivA i .unvj .in.l I1kmt\.i^ Srrguu.inni (Ncv> 



Preparing the Staff 
and the Students 



Lor J, reform thy worii, bt'^intttn^ with me 

- Prayer of a Chinei>e ChrisUurh quoted by Presidettt Franklin D 
Roosevelt tn a presb conference, Deceitnher 17, 1941 

Many administrators are hampered in staff and student commu- 
mtalion by a lack of awareness, by a lack of commi|nications for- 
mat or plan, and by a tendency to get tied down wi^h details and 
routines Staff cooperation is essential to the community commu- 
nitations effort Without such cooperation, the administrator's "over- 
tures to the publit will appear to |?e one-^ided and superficial, rather 
than part of an organi/ed system. In short, the school must have 
solid and heaithy internal communications if community relations ob- 
jectives are to be achieved 

Behavioral and administrative science literature is replete with ex- 
periments and studies deahng with "climate" in social organizations. 
For our purpose, organizational climate is defined as the quality of 
the relationship between superior and subordinate Organizational 
climate will be positive when the staff members fee* -^' ure and when 
they recogni/e a genuine interest in their welfare, 'L.^re^is a general 
feeling that thi'ir actions will be considered objectively and impartially 
and that in any given instance, they will "get a fair break " Admin- 
istrative initiatives that contribute to a positive organizational climate 
include a complete and continuous information program and a com- 
mitment to involve staff in the important issues, decisions, and prob- 
lems that confront the school or schoi^l district 

Informing the Staff 

Personal i ommuntcation 

Undoubtediv, the administrator^ mo?it effective method in com- 
municating with teachers is through personal (ontact. Unfortunately, 
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this timcM onsUming method is the least efficient Although perso* ! 
tontdtt should be sought whenever pos>ible, othei tojnmunu .i-* 
Inedia will often have to he utih/ed 

Me^rios aptd bulletins 

In most sthooU, memos and bulletins are used too often The morc-*- 
often they are issued, the less impact they are likely to have. A gener- 
al staft information bulletin, published weekly, is preferable to an 
avalanche of memos from admmi'^tra^ors, counselors, and instruc- 
tional supervisors The memo is best suited for information that can't 
wait for a meeting oi the weeklv bulletin 

Ah uUy /ujis()ri {.onwuttee 

In larger schools and school districts, tin* liaison committee can be 
a crucial structure tor /inJormation dissemination Its use provides 
the advantages ol personal contact and economy of time More tm- 
porlantlv, because it is outside tlie organizational hierarchy, the 
liaisi)n group can be a pov\ertul and persuasive force 

Oven door polu y 

Teachers should be provided immediate assistance and advice when 
required Advue ancj assistance should be available from any ad- 
ministrator to vvlu)m the teacher directs his problem Firsthand coun- 
seling underscores individual security and demonstrates that direct 
' and personal consideration is available despite the structure and si/e 
c>t the school 

Open door policies run the risk ot breeding suspic ion among lower- 
level supervisc)rs who may teel tliev are being bypassed Tlierefore, 
conterences must be conducted diplomatically As a general rule, the 
open doc)r polu v should not be used for leverage against othei ad- 
ministrators c)r a t^Mcliers colleagues No one in tlie system is suit- 
ably served by gi>ssip and reprisals 

\\ix\Uar\4 personnel 

Auxiliary perscvnnel liave a marked influence on students and 
their parents In this category is the bu.s driver, wliose daily contact 
with students is almost ds extensive as a teacher s, the school custo- 
dian whc> cc)nsistentlY interacts with students m classrooms and in 
the hallways botli during and after school, and the school secretary, 
who is constantly arranging student appointments, planning meet- 
ings, and conversing with parents on tlie telephone 

Although custodians do not have the same intormalu/n needs as 
teacher^ there may be aspects c>f school policy tli.it should reach 
custodians and all other scliool employees It may very well be a cus- 
todian s c)r secretary s good judgment or blundei that attects the 
attitudes ot a student and his parents 
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Building Staff Involvement 

*>hvjrt"J d4'i iMon making i*. oMvn mtxundersUKxi a«. an abdici^ion 
Ki\ .iJnuni*^tr*itu*' juthontv Thert* an unJiTsunJahle and paln^thif 
tvar fhar shanny, rt-^pdnMhihtv vmII Iru^^trato thv doi isu>n-mr>kin|^ 
mavhim rv and nuke ihv ^\**tvn\ vulnerable to iht^ Um^a ih\f\Ki, ^ 
ol tht' motf viK.ai and uxtr^ nu^ t'U»mt*nls of the Jatullv 

VM.at IS nu>sfd m ihv general tonluMon on tins matter is that the 
di i t^^jun making priKt v^ involves elements other th^ n the mere ren* 
dermg tit ihi deu^ion And in manv resptxts, o'oblem idenltfuatjon. 
thr ger^erafutn and vi-lev tion of alternatives, and the predution of 
ifn-ftiiit-nie^ are more diaiiengmg and tmie vtmsurning :nan the 
dt^'prn^mg at deti'^fon- on..e iht groundwork itas been vompleted 

M.itt tn\i)K»'ment* m jH)h» > tormalfon and detisjon mukm>; has 
ajv j!>tagev »hat tnitvveigh the rjskv ^ 

• Stolt rntrnbers tan provide input that reaii^ and practua. 
and otu ri ^ugi'.es^ idea^ rfuit may be overlooked bv l;igher level 
managenten! 

• ^Jiiii rr«t>r^ut iv.w in^pr^-v* vslt* ivii tt> ih.d tMs^un.ih with the ♦ tall 
arc tf af^*.Ui{e J into d:^tr n ! polu \ 

• Sfa^t snvt^lv'mtnt v\jli ^trengrlu-n the <ugani/atu)nal struL ure. 
and th.*rebv n>jkt •v#:its poluie*- and praitue^ more pi -iut 
.rbh 

ih* ptini^f^ai nuth.mi-:'; mvoKing sr.ir^ js ♦lie v\ork*-'U)p or 
^!alt .unuMiJf»f !r> v\of k t^.uthtrs rel% upon rheir own e\ 
pcnentv*. to a-^.s? otfjf.;^ .n »dentitvm>» pri)bK and '^earJnn^ Uu 
■^oUition-- \n t\t»^{\\v u^e or il\e siotJ v\tukshi>p vvtuiid b-^ the de- 
ilopiiun: .1 p!.in tor . .>nur>iin!t\ fthitfon*. and jnttratljon Tvjd\ 
tiv and a.lnitnisti.jtof ^ i.>u]J v oNabtirat*- on role" dehnitums program 
r%un[ vi! .nvoiwnunt and perhaps ^oine inn*)vativ»' m\ 
ifi p'oi* t 

Sotn* ti?!.' r to!!ui^n«r ,kt,v{t!<^ v\}iuh ms>ch< be vimdutted ^orx 
' !>'urv\\ \s.x\ \\u M)tunMtn'\\ relation^ v\ork*»hop are h^^teJ be!ov\ 
^ • ()nkve,*u; anJ ^»:-ituin ot mHirut luuial resuurtiv ^^ikj; as 

books rapt-- Tihii^ .hkI iith«r mNlMK tjonal rna!triaK tor si vl" 
-io(^. 5n th» \ r.i uii.n^ 

• i ^' l.n» at£e>; and ^.'rnial/inK h*b 1 p* ^ »ation^ af\d p'» pa(.ny, 

^ • '"«Kr .lu. » 1 J.vr approvu f ► s to - {Lidvui >}^l.n» 

• \ t ..nv: Mid ^ rw: >s.i\.- imyu^M ft,. 
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r,e ,oul tf • v..pt ind ''<\jin 1 l<aM^jn.; , 

s p.^Kv. 

• -f.v 1; nt .jrr'o,u^«' !o vradiHi: and «'«n.*Mjnx r<-^ >iv 

K*v». .N { jm.mJui*'' .f^j sLH r»'st,ju: %\ u-s to vh ai wiih siuJmi 
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•Vhdrmg ett»»iti\T ways oriynfuuviriy^ tlassrix)m ttxhniquc. su^- 

• Working wjth state and national assoilations to plan for teach- 
er aMenJante and partKipjtK>n at conteiences, suggesting stand* 
ard». ut finaruial remuneratton 

• Kectimmendjng and assessing extrat urnt ular activities 

The spei if K tomposUion of the worksliops is less critical thaji the 
lommon ground that exists throftghout their structure administra- 
tors and ttaihers working togetfier toward common goals and the m- 
?erdefH^nJj;Ai V both groups Lnthusjasm and motivation to con- 
linui-^^H' lumniittees will be sf It-sustammg as long a'^v^^ommittee rec- 
nmmtnJAtums art lonsjdcred and adopted 

Involving the Students 

Ix^ on< oi his mofje deligfutul obsorvations upon adolescence, Mark 
I wain stated When I was a lx)V ot fourteen, my father was so 4g- 
ns)r,in! I louij h.»'"dlv stand tij have the old man armind Btit when 
1 wa^ tv\tntv oni' 1 v%as a^to'nished at ^*ow much the old fellow had 
learned in sfven vear*- 

I here art thost- o\ i onst f \ ativc leaning who state with cc^nvation 
and not a htlk' bit ot -^i:n<v that students come to si hool ic) learn 
Notwithstanding the urging ot traditionalist colleagues (and the sug- 
gestion ot author f warn I student** both desire and deserve a voite 
m planning and ^b.aping the eduiatton that will have an overwhelm- 
ing ett«\ I on the dtrtv tion and pattern of their lives 

Admmistratv)rs who Jeniur at the suggestion of fatuity mvolve- 
nu*nt in eduiational decision making are hkely to shudder at the pros- 
pet ts of -tudrnt partiiipatK>n Nevvrthele^s, the rationale with re- 
>p»it to loniniunitv rtlattons is similar T he aims ot tfie communica- 
tion- progrant require student understanding and sfudent suppt>rt 

Formal structures tor lomniunuation with the student body have, 
e'^isted to? m.mv vears in the sfiomfary s<.hool However, the reliance 
upon thrsr structures tor anvthmg other than student opinioas has 
;.jfeK existed Again, the important factor is not the structure but the 
quaht\ ot tfiv itUeraction between administrators and students and 
the I onsideratu>n c^t student ideas m revievving and revising policy 
fieri are some suggestions for improving student involvement , ' , 

• A student curnculun^ vouncil The ci)uncil meets pn a recurring 
basis (perhaps everv two we»'ks) ti» review matters |iertaining to ' 
instruction and currujium Students discuss tfie relevance of m- 
stnu turn suggest ».urritular trends and perhaps suryev the stu 

di nt populalicm tor ideas tor future course development 

• \ student sih<»oi managenlfy'nt ..inintil This group advises the 
administration i»n all facets ut s^hcu)! vip%TatKms rights jnd re 
sponsibilities vlisviplme lodes i-xtra v urru ular activities and 
wa\s t\\At students ,^nd statt lan )om toru's tiv impr<u<' the 
Si h»Hi! environitu r\t 

• \ conuiuinir\ a. tivitte* cummittee Students take an .utive n^le^ 
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in planning anJ preparing for all events involving the commu- 
nity Thev act as hosts and, wherever possible, as speakers and 
chairpersons for activities 

• '\ssentbhes Tho 4)ldest of student tonununic ation devices is 
*»till one of the mo*it rehahle In laq^e st hools, assembhes should 
be scheduled otten tor pupils of a given grade, both for informa- 
tion and entertainment Those preferring not to attend should 
be permitted to go to class, student (afetena. or lounge 

• Homerooms Homertnims provide an excellent oppc^rtunity for 
adnunistrators and vounselorb to discuss problems m small 
groups An information program through the homiTOom ts most 
ettective when it is preplanned 

• htuden'^ publications Publications shc^uld be encouraged and 
adec^uatelv funded Student newspaper and yearbook staffs 
might work through local newspapers and journals m order to 
shaft* ind develop information Thev should develop their own 
journalism guidelines establish standards and supervise their 
Kn\n r.mk - 

Conclusion 

Th*' commitment to tommunitv relations invc)lvr-. an unleashing 
of tilt' ti>nMnunK ations potential withm the schtKil that extends to 
tJiuitv, auxiiiarv personnel, and students Effective interaction with 
the lommunitN must be aciompan'ed by open communication in 
t'veiy segment oi the s( hotil population It nvjst be an integral as- 
pt'i t Of tfu' organizational slruv ture and must continuously focus on 
tljrstlK)o! s problems 

Ht'hmil thv V omrpunu ations structure are the wo»^kings of the ad- 
ministrators Adrninistratorv, organi/e, develop and encourage the 
(\utu tpation of studt nts teathe'^s and olht r school personnel 
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Community Analysis 



fhts IS the fi*iiil te*>t of J \^entletrfan his respHht fo' thobe who can be of 
no po^>ih!e '^itvuc to hint 

-Wttham i Phflps 

In the post Watergate era, the phrase political power ih often re- 
ceived with suspicion and fear We have grown weary of power pol- 
itics and scornful of a system that perpetuates privilege and deals" 
that serve the interests of a selected fcw. 

Nevcrtheless, 4t all levels of government and in large organiza- 
tions, thi' ^rraltty of power persists The question of whether power 
IS desirable is almost irrelevant The fact is that power in the form of 
social artd organizational influence exists now and will continue to be 
a ma|or factor m government and community 

Because we often tend to confuse the mere existence of power with 
its misuse, It IS important that a working definition be stated. Ac- 
cording to Floyd Hunter, power refers to the acts of men going 
about the business of moving other men to act in relation to them- 
selves or m relation to organic or inorganic things " The definition 
assumes that the influence of individuals is relatively limited when 
separated from organizations, formal groups, or associations * It is 
with these organizational entities that the school executive mubt be- 
gin his study of community relationships and influence 

Purpose of Community Analysis 

The schooi administrator needs to understand the educational phi- 
losophy oh the community m order to determine whether the com- 
muniU' approves or disapproves oJ the sthoc)l program - The com- 

1 \U*\.\ WunU'j C . »»!"ij/r;/fv P'uvc/ shu, tut*' \i hapv\ Hill NC tnnersitv of 
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munilv s unJt'rstdndiPg of admmmtrator and teacher roles as well as 
lis receptivity to change and innovation also figure in community 
relations 

Of course, there are no clear-cut answers to the questions relating 
to community analysis Robert Bullock discovered in one urban dis- 
trict that euiuational philosophy varied m terms of residence, occu- 
pation organizational membership's, and the level of formal educa- 
tion ^ The task of the administrator is to both understand the range 
ot community attitudeft- and aspirations and to integrate them into a 
viable and acceptable program of action. 

The understandable fear of many- educators is that the school will 
become a pawn in the larger arena of community politics—in itself a 
strong argument for a community analysis program Objective, im- 
partial analysis of the various sources of community power will alert 
the sihool admmir^trator to the possible effects of one organization's 
exerting a disproportionate influence on educational decisions 

Administrators have often been criticized for introducing politics 
into the workings nf the sih(X)|s However, s< hool a(;|m!nistrators 
must under'^tand the pov\er status of the community if they are to act 
with reference to tocnmunity standards and values. Involvement in 
the (.ommunity becomes manipulation when admmistrative decisions 
abridge tlie rights and prerogatives of others This is not to be con- 
tused with the school administrator s leadership function of assisting 
the (ommiinitv to retlee t its values m formulating educational goals 

Basic Assumptions About Communities 

I he notiiin ol a monolithn. community power structure, although 
common, is erroneous The decisions of school boards and adminis- 
trations are attected by the external environment, but not in a uni- 
torm manner in discu'^smg the relationship between power and pol- 
icy Rjlph Kimbrough stated that educational decision making occurs 
through the interaction of formally appointtnl or elected individuals 
with the unofficial interest groups that express the special needs of 
constituents * 

The plurality of povxer concept is not mconsistent with the social 
scientists understanding ot the community as a system ot systems ' 
A given communitv -municipal suburban, rural, or any mix there- 
ot -IS composed ot many different institutuMis and organizations 
with formal and informal subgroups These groups and subgroups 
represent a diversity ot need*^, mterests, goals, and activities 

C onsec^uently, conimunit\ power, unlike the power of a formal 
bure.UKracy, is neither structurally nor functionally centralized 
Amon^^ the v.jriet\ of separate groups, it is rare that one group will 
mamtjin a ^i)nip!etely Jnnunant position Ot equal importance is the 
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fdcl that the values, ideals, and ambitions of the tommunity will re- 
flect the range of subsystems within the community Of course, pat- 
terns Will emerge, but they will very often be nebulous and difficult 
to isolate 

Although formal and informal groups will exert continuing in- 
fluence, the administrator is responsible for ensurmg that disparities 
m wealth and infl^uence do not result in a puttern of educational poU 
uies that exclude the disaffiliated and relatively anonymous members 
of the school and comniunity This is a moral and profe*^sional man- 
date and a necessary condition for long-term stability in the schools 
Above all, the administrator must keep in mmd that the goal of com- 
munity power analysis is to develop a sense o( community for the 
school distru t a^ a whole 

Procedure for Community Analysis 

Community study is ,i comprehensive activity that will undoubted- 
ly require considtHable time and effoit on the part of many individ- 
uals 1 1 shtiuld be i^art of the administration's plan for public com- 
munication Ihroughout the analysis protedure, careful filing and 
recording of information is e^seritial Here are some positive steps 
sthooi .nlmint'^trators can take as they pieie ttigether the total picture 
oJ the community to hi' '-erved 

Detern^inuttofi of or^^ah^ativfud ^tru. ture 

In addition to structure^, within the community, reference should 
also be made hx important '.tate agencies aiid to national organiza- 
tions that have local chapters The reCord sljould contain both the 
names of the oxgam/ations and a brie! mdictition of their expecta- 
t>on** or position', tliey may have taken previously on educational 
issues A sample list nuglit inc iude 

• Government group'.-board of education, township and county 
oUices, suite board of education, and selected state agencies. 

• Volunteer groups -I eague of Women Voters. NAACP, women's 
rights jnd others 

• Teadiers assoc lations <ind unions. 

• Religious groups, including all numerically significant dc^nom- 
inations 

• Business groups"C hcimb^f ot Commerie, tarm or manufacturing 
a'^sociahons, investment bankers groups 

• Accredilanon groups -NC A, NC ATI 

• A**soc lations of c?)llege teaihers and university professors 




IJt'ntifuatiofj of mdiiUiiualb^ having den^ion-makm'^ ro/rs 

This IS ,\ irucial step In each of the significant groups, the admin- 
istration should know whi^ the influential personalities are, notwith- 
standing the tinnial struc ture the organi/atu^ns involved 
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Review of available statistics, records, and documents. 

Perusing public and community records can be very helpful in de- 
termining the economic, political, and educatidnal trends in a^ com- 
munity as well as its value?; and ^ideals. Board of education minutes, 
economic reports, newsletters of local organisations, and member- 
ship rosters, should be collected, studied, ancl filed. 

Within the school system itself, statistics lean reveal the relative suc- 
cess of the school. Comparisons may be made witK adjoining districts. 
Current statistical data pertaining to college admissions, employment 
"success, dropouts, and standardized \est scores provide a useful in- 
formation base m almost ar\y commun^jty forum. Of course, as in the 
study of any organi^at^on, statistics c^n reveal the relative success 
of the school. 

Reinew of the Unit<'d States Census. 

Census reports provide mformation rjelative to sex, race, age, cit- 
izenship and plac^ of birth, as well as sdme more refined breakdowns 
such as race by sex, age by race, and otner combinations Additional- 
ly, mformation concerning marital status, empl9yment, and income is^ 
also found in the reports. Census reports can also serve as a basis 
for enrollment projection, a critical area of mterest to school admin- 
istrators. ' V 

Study of the' media and press treatment of the schools. 

Town and coutity newspapers should he read continuously, and 
relevant article*** should be maintained in a scrapbook* The admin- 
istrator might personally contact newspaper publishers and editors 
and local radio and TV commentators to' discuss identifiable problems 
and issues. Some determination should ^be made as^ to sthe educational 
philc^sophy and expectations of media representatives in order to an- 
ticipate their positions on school-related problems. ^ 

Study of norms and ixi/wt??;. 

As indicated previously, ihe value patterns of most communities 
are elusive because of the diversity of their various 'publics ' There 
are two general approaches that might be adopted in meeting this ob- 
jective 

First, depending on available time and opportunity, a survey might 
be developed and distributed. Through random administration of 
tested survey instruments, statistically valid inferences m^y be drawn 
relative to community life (eg, nature of the home, the place of 
vouth. parent <ispirations for their children/ general educational lev- 
els, tKcepttince of educational policies and practices), ftcms in such ^ 
a survey should be framed in terms of specific questions that the ad- \ 
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mmi<>trdtion feels should be answered. A survey using appropriate 
sampling techniques to guarantee an acceptable level of statistical 
confidence, need not be a burdensome and unmanageable task, 

Leslie Kindred noted five precautions that should be considered in 
conducting a survey and in interpreting the results: 

• the general nature of the survey should be explained to the com- 
munity in order tQ prevent distrust or suspicion, 

• printed materials should be examined carefully for bias that may 
distort the survey findings, 

• steps should be taken \o prevent tht careless use of information 
by members of the survey staff, 

• requests that material be held in confidence should be respedted; 

• a strictly objective point of view should be maintained in the or- 
ganization and treatment of survey findings.* 

The general diagnostic survey is not the onlyinethod for assessing 
community attitudes. Survey instruments can be employed for such 
purposes as measuring reaction to specific educational or community 
information programs 

A seiond approach to discerning value trends is to seek the views 
of the professional staft in informal interviews or structured work- 
shops Teachers and guidance counselors are frequently familiar with 
students family backgrounds ajid can render fairly accurate assess- 
ments. 

Action m the political arena 

It IS necessary for the administrator to maintain high visibility in 
the political community if he is to be functional within it. Among'ac- 
tions that should be taken on a recurring basis are' attendance at 
relevant legislative sessions, city council meetings, state department 
of education meetings, and local hearings Throughout these activ- 
ities, th« administrator should carefully note the input of citizens and 
politicians for later encounters. 

Results of Community Analysis 

Because we live m an age of accelerated social change, thfe status, 
power structure, and values of the community are in a constant state 
of flux Consequently, community analysis is not a process that 
comes to a logical end, even after prescribed practices have been con- 
ducted As wrth the entire public communication effort, the Self-as- 
surance that IS based in certainty vyill always be wanting. In a very 
real sense, community analysis can be considered current, but never 
complete. , - ^ 

Ideally, ^the analysis of the community and its influence structure 
will be the cornerstone of the school's communications program. As 
much as possible, the program should provide the school administra- 
tor with reli^^ble information that can be used in decision making The 
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program should indicate th^ panorama of official organisations and 
informal groups whose opinions might influence educational mat- 
ters. It should provide accurate information about the various "pub- 
lics' "that are served by the school district. It should determine action 
priorities for public communication programs, Ik should suggest ih- 
' formation gaps between the public and the schools. Finally, it should 
suggest the media and means for communicating with the commu- 
nity 

fssues and Concerns 

ConflU{ts hetuyeen politicians and educators. 

One by-product of the community program is the unavoidable in- 
teraction ' that occurs between politicians and educators. Although 
both share a sincere interest it\ community growth and development, 
a type of competitive rivalry is not unlikely -when they are forced to 
cooperate on the same problems. 

One philosophy provides an interesting contrast between the two 
groups in what it terms their divergent "world views. " To the ed- 
ucator, a politician has a '*rhort-term view of th^ world." He is prag- 
matic, overly concerned with votes, and quick to compromise fo^ his 
political fortunes." Furthermore, the educator sees in the poliUcian 
an unworkable cpmbination of incomplete information and selective 
concern for *a single ethnic, economic, or sectional interest. Th^ ed- 
ucator also sees a iack of continuity created by the elective process 
and what educators fand indeed many others) view as the politician's 
arrogance toward anyone who. is not a political equal. 

On the other hand, politicians view educators as sanctimonious 
idealists who founder in .generalities and convoluted rhetoric that 
usually confuses everyone, including themselves. For all their talk 
of atcountabil'ty, according to the politician, it is the rare educator 
who is willing to stand on the results of his effoi ts. 

This thesis is valid inasmuch as both groups tend toward extrenS«v 
measures m order to accomplish their objectives. We have all heard 
of the countless educational experiments that are "doomed to suc- 
cess/ and of the underhanded politician who will leave the schools 
in shambU^s if it means a few votes. Most politicians, of course, are 
not tricksters, nor are most educators eggheads. The gap can be 
"bridged through patience, hard wbrk> and a realistic understanding 
of each other s problems and viewpoint"^. 

Differential publicum fluence. 

There is a real danger m open meetings that the most vocal and 
articulate participants will urge th|jir special interests upon the ad- 
ministration The vast majority may be sijenl, qr more often not even 
present Defense of a silent or absent majority can test of the fortitude 
and resourcefulness of the administration Facts must be presented 
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straightfqrwdtdtv, and persuasive opinions must-be dealt with in an 
analytical aftd, if necessary, critical fashion. 

Some community groups are more aggressive than others concern- 
ing school policies. Their higher visibility may easily confuse an ad- 
mini«»trator into overestimating the popular base of a given opinion. 
In ar!y event, opinions must be respected, but put into proper per- 
spective. 

Administrators must develop a healthy and sound regard for the 
contribution of the professional educator in the community, evien 
when that contribution does not ride the crest of popular assump- 
tions and beliefs. A school system will crack under rigid artd auto- 
cratic rule, but it will also founder and dissipate when democratic pro- 
cesses run adrift in a morass of self-serving opinions. 

The prcnnficiality^of communtty. 

In the hands of a weak administrator, the school system can be en- 
veloped by narrow and unenlightened community views that give 
only the appearance of steady educational progress. However, if com- 
munities were fully equipped with educational expertise, there would 
be no need for school administrators. 

Legally, communities control the schools, but a^iministrative lead- 
ership IS not without influence. School administrators must be as- 
sertive, particularly in circumstances where active community groups 
oppose planned educational change. Although consensus is an im- 
portant objective, there may be situations where the schools must 
rise above the community 

Can the Spirit of Community Be Achieved? 

Some sociologists and educators have come to view the growing 
fragmentation of community life as an effect of the social tensions 
that have pervaded our nation. These people believe that too much 
IS expected of the schools Schools, they state, are called upon^to de- 
velop a humane society' even when the best efforts of our govern- 
ment have failed to achieve economic, social, and racial equality. 
Since real progress in school-cotnmunity integration is not possible, 
why bother trying to achieve it? 

The point of this study is that palpable community integration 
with the schools is both possible and in the best interests of long- 
term community development In the first place, "community" and 
'consensus are dtst:nct concepts, a spirit of community can be de- 
veloped even though disagreements exist. The more important con- 
dition "is that disagreements are channeled through a structure that 
will guarantee objective and rational consideration of all points of 
view ' * 

Naturally, the schools can only do their part Ccx>peration and 
commitment arr required from other elements in the community as 
well Cj -^j 
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Burke said that there were three estates in Parliarttertt, but, m the Rf- 
porters' Gallery] yonder, there sat oi fourth Estate more important far 
than them all j \ 

j* — Thomas Carlyle 

» 

At an anrtii^l college information night at^ one high school, the 
principal was fbrced to delay his icjpening remarks because the audi- 
torium lighting had to be adjusted The delay was brief and some 50 
or 60 parents who were crowding the corridors quickly filed* down the 
aisles. After ^me perfunctory c^ertures to boaitd» members in the 
audience? the principal decided toi use the occasion for some remark^ 
about. the school district's new program budgeting system. After a 
clear but lenjgthy discussion, he ititroduced two of the school's coun- 
selors to continue with tfee progrAm. First he ma4e polite excuses for 
the absence of his teaching staff from the conference: "You know, 
these days of teiacher associations and master agreements. . , 

The counselors' presentation was conductect smoothly. At' about 
10:15 p.m., the janitors appeared at the side door. One held a broom/ 
the other gazed at the dock—the familiar speaker's cue at the school. 
The presentation was concluded quickly, and the principal took the 
microphone for his conventional summary. As. usual, he was still 
asking for questions as the last of the parents exited through the 
rear door. The presentation ran a bit late, he reflectcj^, but at least all 
of the information was covered. 

The story of college information night at this fictitious school il- 
lustrates a major communication problem that can and does occur in 
real schools throughout the country. There is often a wide margin 
between what is/said and what is heard. Perceived behavior, person- 
ality, and appearance have far more impact than any specific infor- 
mation the school administrator may have to convey. 

Our hapless principal in our hypothetical situatipn was obviously 
attempting to Build a castle with dry sand. The parents who attended 
his meeting may or may not have learned about college opportunities 
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for their youngsters. Surely they learned that planning and commu- 
nication were not high among the prmcipal's priorities. 

The "come what may" attitude has no place in the communications 
program, given the scarcity of time and the inflated cost of evjtn basic 
resources. Eath a»;pect of the program must be carefully planned, 
and a sincere effort must be made t6 communicate "warmth, interest 
and concern" to the participants. The communication of feeling, as 
well as information, should be a guiding principle in the public rela- 
tions endeavor.* 

Administrators should consider these minimal ingredients in each 
interaction with parents and corpmunity 

• A significant message, that will leave the public wiih the impres- 
sion that their time was well spent. 

• An orderly presentation of material, in which the most important 
' aspects of the message are emphasized and clearly understood. 

• A direct communication where the intellectual and interest level 
of the community i> carefully considered. (Care should be taken 
to avoid unintentional insults or condescension. ) 

• Enthusiasm about both the material and those to whom the ad- 
ministrator IS communicating. 

• Specific, tangible information that the commun'ty can think 
about anil remember. 

Personal Contact 

Few hard and fast rules exist in community relations. But what has 
been termed the invitatiopal visitation" technique 'v^ ulmost always^ 
more effective than more indirect metms of relaying informatic>n. Per- 
sonal contact IS time consuming, but in the school system where com- 
munication IS a priority, it can be achieved with most parents. 

V/sifs hy small groups. 

A welUpublicued policy of open visitation can be ueeful in encour* 
aging more cooperative interaction between faculty and parents. 
However, since overly aggressive parents may create an annoyance 
among staff members, the best approach might be to issue invitations 
to Mruc lured events For example, administrators might reserve one 
day each week for a luncheon with selected groups of parents. Par- 
ents of new students could be Invited to the school for coffee ar>d a 
briet orientation Infoimation sessions could also center on specific 
instructional programs, c^r on achievements of a particular student 
group , ^ 

Flexible time arrangements should be created for teachers, coun- 
selors, and other personnel to allow for visits at the convenien/:e of 
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parenfs. This arrangerAent is' particularly effective for orientation 
programs And contacts with parents who are new to the school com- 
muAity. Ideally/ follow-up printed material should be available at the 
^\ completion of each of thest visits, to reinforce, the ^dm^^nistraftor's 

message. 

invoheiYient of pwents, studente-, ami UiifnmiStrator$ in extra-cur- 
\ fkular activtties^ 

School'Sfvonscred events offer an excellent opportunity for, joint 
participdiion by adults and adolescents. Faculty spoitsors of the var- 
ious activities <»hould encouijffee interest<»d adults in the community 
to participate 

Telephone Lommuniiutwne 

The moFt consistent and* justifiable complain} ambng concerned 
parents )S that lelepHnnje inquiripi are either put off or forgotten by 
school pc. «,onnt?i Phone calls Should be foUov^ed up promptly and 
cou'jeously. Moreover, personnel should be reminded thai for many 
parents, a phone call is the on!y means of contact with educational 
authorities. * * 

Hchool fOMfS." 

Touts are best ar'anf^ed for smaU groups that share similar inter- 
ests, rhey i»*uV. highlij^hi curiicular developments, use of 'Xjuipment 
and faciht*es, or new programs and activities. Film, filmstrips, film 
cartridges, videotapes, audiotapes, and slides can be useful and ef- 
fective adjuncts to the school tour. 

Speeches 

Oratorical skill and executive talent in school administration do not 
go hand in hand. Unfortunately, however, the overworked public 
address is an experience that the school administrator can anticipate 
in almost every phase of his career. Since the prevalent suspicion is 
that a-^ poor speech is worse than none at all, care must be taken to 
ensure that successful communication is achieved. The following 
* suggestions can help principals improve their speaking skills. 

Preliminary planning 

A mmimum of planning is absolutely necessary. No strerigths can 
compensate for the weakness of not knowing a subject well Similar- 
ly, understanding the audience will make it possible to\ <lirect the 
speech to common qualities or interests of the grc^up ' 

the of a speaker's booklet 

Excerpts from school policy statements, district goals, educational 
philosophy^ curriculum guides, or other previously successful 
speeches lan be compiled into a booklet it should be updated peri- 
odically With current facts and statistics 



U^t of a speech deck, ^ 

^These cards would conUin concise statements or quotes for recur- 
ring speeches (such as graduation, career night, back-tcr^chool 
night). The cards might also refer to journals, books, and other li- 
brary references that could be consulted for additional information 
on important topics. 

Selective assignment of speakers. 

If at all possible, dull or incoherent speakers should not be con- 
sidered. Often, the presence of a specific staff administrator is not 
crucial for a given speaking engagement. Although no one will im- 
prove without practice, the school community should not be a labor- 
atory for development of speaking skills. 

Use of visual aidsT^'^T^ 

V^isual aids are useful for maintaining audience mterest and for 
reinforcing the more significant aspects of the speaker s message. 
However, they should be employed discreetly to embellish the speak- 
er's central purpose rather than to dominate his delivery. 

Written Report Forms 

Despite the need to maintain high visibility and personalized com- 
munication, administrators are continuously required to report to par- 
ents, students, and community in writing In all wrttten communica^ 
tiim, the. most elusive variable is 'tone," that which the reader infers 
when he reads between the lines. Unlike the speaker, the writer 
fanhbt repeat for emphasis, explain if misunderstood, o*" respond im- 
mediately to the recipient s initial reaction. Therefore, clarity of mes- 
sage IS critical 

School newsletters 

Newsletters should be prepared periodically to inform the public of 
ongoing school activities. They should be attractive in appearance, 
and friendly and open in style They shi uld urge personaT inquiry 
regarding points of interest or matters that r< quire clarification. 

Program reporti*. 

Too often the results of innovative programs are reserved for ad- 
ministrative councils and boards of education. The assumption that 
the public lacks the professional or technical acumen necessary for 
understanding educational programs is both inappropriate and in- 
accurate. An effort must be made to communicate hard data concern- 
ing learning activities in the school. Judicious use of interesting 
graphs, figures, and other illustrations will attract and maintain read- 
er interest r . '^ 
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. School calendar ^ ^ 

, ^ M:hool catendar of imporUot activities and events helpful I'n 
alerting parent** lb forthcommg evenH. It should be^ mailed home dur- 
ing the ^ummei preceding the academic year, or during the first week 
id ^chooUin September. " ^ 

Orgamzational handbooks. 

Parents and students should have direct acce!>s to tMe written pol- 
icies^ procedures, and regulations that govern the workings of the 
school, in addition to coujse offerings, handbookt^ should describe 
extracurricular oflenng!; "and schooLpolicy - regarding student rights 
and responsibilities 

Letters 

Lettet^ constitute the most consistently misuse/1 form of written 
communication with the public. Technical terminology should be 
paraphrased for the non-speciali/ed reader, and letters should be re-« 
vjcwed for phrases th^at might convey imprecise meanings or u tone of 
insincerity and disinterest. Fcnin letters should be avoided urtless 
their use i*» dictated bv a nstrain^s of time and finances. 



Reporting Through Media 

Martin beiden makes a very critical distinction .between two basic 
attittidev that pohti^iaRS and public serva'its are likely to nurture 
regardmg mas<» ir^dia First, that the public is itjfalleable because it 
' acceots Hvha^t it js told. Second. \ that it sits in judgment on the 
info million it receives and uses it to form its opjnions. The fornier, 
more elitist attitude, aims at molding public opinion through artful 
dissemination of selective information, thereby misleading the public 
with misrepresented facts 

Though some individuals will be easily persuaded by a one-sided 
^tream of publu- information, we should not assume that the majority 
pf the publu IS unaware of the quality of it** news stones. Conse- 
quently If IS important to emphasi/e the need for honesty and candor 
between Mh».K>l officials and representatives of the press, radio, and 
television 

The modia ir.tormation program is enhanced by preliminary or- 
ganization and by recognition of several fundamental administrative 
prac tier s tegardins^ f^f tec nve communu atior 

DevehpmefU of a »»*us ami propam** i ale ft Jar 

The lalcndar could be useful to the principal in orj^ani/mg infor- 
mation i interning newsworthy events on a chronokigKal basis For 
cxjmpl*,' tht' last vNcek August might tratuff stones un new courses 
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V*fVKes, begmnmg teathtTs, or graduates gomj; to college. The^ 
page ^f«r^ September would contain dnnouncenient> of enrollment, fig- 
ures, anticipated evtra cld«*s activitteH and trips, Labor Day program^i, 
and special programs ' Later in the year, announcements about com^ 
^ mencement. schoiil plays, and iomerts could appear along with re- 
ports of parent teat her advisory count ils and curriculum cpmmittees 
The tal»»ndar shijuld be extended and modified each year according to 
i hanging edutatk)n4il 'develi?pments and informati on needs and desires 
ot the tommuniH' 

Under *itandin\^ the newf^per son's point of view 

, The repi)rter and the educator may often disagree as to what con- 

stitutes newsworthy mformalion Reporters and editors wt^uld be hard 
pressed to publish the large volume of infv>trftation that is lil«;ely to 
e^^^kiM in their day to day pursuit of relevant and significant. news. 

According to Fine and Anderson, editiirs judge mformation about 
school or ii*lleges m the liintj^xt of the following questions 
\ • Is It timely^ 

• Is \x important^ 

• Is It newsworthy^ ' ^ 

• Is It written m gocul newspaper *«tvli'^ 

• Is It brodd^ 

• Is It of general Enough interest'"' 
ot an "open" >t hool poluy 

The open diH)r should apply to newspersons as well as staff and 
students Althoiigh the open dcK>r practice is a constraint on the ad- 
ministrator s time and routine, it is unlikely tha» the media person 
' wd! take unfair advantage Press inquiries about various .school sys- 
tem programs should not be hampert»d by censorship or artificial bu- 
reaucratu, controls In fact, all but confidential records should be 
open to press pel usal ^ 

Allowance for ttmely fieios relea^e^ 

AdminTstrator*. must recogns/e that all news is perishable, and that 
timelv disserr^matton ts intua! The news calendar can be a valuable 
asset m this regard 

Surtufame of a Looperattv*", ptodui twe relation^yhtp 

Most important of all is the rt'lationship that is cultivated' with 
media representatives The ad minis tra^tor's open attitude will be more 
credible if a deliberate effort is made to keep news personnel informed 
about schiH)! activities jnd organi/atu^nal ^.hanges Occasional ir>» 
tt>fmal pre'-v vimterences will alli>w t\v\\s pt-ople to be mt^re comfijrt- 
able and candiU in the st htn^l setting 
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Conclusion 

The mformation reporting ^system is a vital aspect of the school 
admini<»tTator s quest for a spirit of community among the publics 
he series. A well informed public can act decisively to assist the ad- 
ministration in addressing any rai^ge of complex organizational prob- 
lems Broader and more seriqus community participation in school af- 
fairs IS a valid arid predictable outcome of a %ound and thorough in-i 
formation program. ^ • 

It isi imperative that >ae public information program be based on 
community jtieeds as manifested by analysis. Openness on the part 
of administrators cannot be cprtfused with artlessness in the commu- 
nications effort. Administrators must be careful first to pinpoint their 
message; second, to select the audience to whom this message should 
be communicated, third, to select the proper medium for delivery of 
the message; and fijially. to apply communications principles and 
techniques that are appropriate to the medium and that will achieve' 
the desired effects 

A positive poli'.y of publk information is the first, critical step to- 
ward more creative method** of active commtinity involvement. 




Community Involvement 



Ti5 educauiyn forms the common mmd: 

Just as the twig ts bent the tree's inclmed, . , . „ 

' * , ^Alexander Pope 

As with all educational^ innovations, there is a chance or risk factor 
when the community relations program progresses beyond mere in- 
formation sharing to actual community involvement. Certainly, the 
stakes are high, and mismanaged communUy involvement is prob- 
ably worse than none at all. Unplanned or poorly planned commu- 
nity activity can easily lead to mishaps ranging from faculty con- 
fusion, poor problem identification, and ineffectual decision making, 
to frustration and fury on the part of hapless parents and admin- 
istrators whose expected achievements flounder. > 

But the prospect of success is worth the risk and the effort, since 
the possibility for achieving an integrated school-community spirit 
lies in the baUnce. For the achievement of "community/' good inten- 
tions are not enough. Key administrators in the school system must 
hold consistently to practices that reflect their beliefs and their ap- 
proach to management. ^ 

Thr first and most basic assumption is a democratic, participatory 
model of administration that prizes the freedom of each community 
participant to render opinions on the direction of the educational en- 
terprise. We cannot convince others of the power of individuality ^nd 
freedom by doubting it ourselves. 

Second, if schools are to impart the sjcills'of life, educational man- 
agers must understand the impact of change in the twentieth century. 
The requirements of skill attainn[ient in modern society have gone 
beyond the capacity of the^ school specialist. The resources of indus- 
try, government, and the community must be tapped. Educators who 
claim exclusive competence in teaching and^ learning will restrict "and 
provincialize public education at a time. when broad pSkrticipation is 
sorely needed. 

Finllly, those who exercise their right to criticize education should 
be made to realize their obligation to help fashion the means of im- 
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proving the circumstances they deplore.' Rather than tolerate a nag- 
ging critic on the periphery of the school organization, the astute ad- 
ministrator will insist upon responsible participation and construc- 
tive thought and action 

Involvement Through Citizen Councils 

Advisory groups and citizen councils are often advocated but, 
unfortunately, are freqi^ently only superficially understood. In the 
use of such groups, administrative leadership can make the difference 
between success and failure. 

The need for focus ^ 

The purpose of an advisory group mdst be delineated when the 
group is formed. This is the firs.t and Tna^t essential ingredient of 
ad. .linistrative leadership. Individuals "need to know from the be- 
ginning just what they are supposed to do, as well as the limits of 
their Participation. Cprrections at this juncture are less likely to re- 
sult in frustration and a loss of confidence. 

Individual motivation for council membership is often at variance 
with the purposes of school administrators. The objective of partic- 
ipation may involve ecoT^omy, lower iaxc^, or even censorship of 
books and instructicnal^mateiials. For this reason, it must be stated 
at the outset that the single purpose of involvement is the improve- 
menl of the school and its instructional programs Any olhef focus of 
the group is. really beyond its purview and is likely to create mere 
problems than it *;olves 

Council objectives. 

The objectives of community councils will vary from district to 
district, and should be related to needs that are apparent from the 
community analysis and that are indicated in the communication 
plan. In general, their efforts may be directed to three areas. 

First^ community councils can gaiher and evaluate data in order to 
tlanry district needs and enhance public understanding Second, .they 
can assist the administration by offering recommendation's that will 
have public respe<t and confidence These recommendations will be 
communicated to others and will be publicized by masj mfedia.^ Third 
and mo*»t important, the councils efforts may be instrumental in 
stimulating a sense of public tesponsibility for the support and im- 
provement of the schools. By expressing a cross-section of commu- 
nity thought, the groups can become a symbol of a united public 
witl, thereby increasing the likelihood that others will also ,want to 
participate in nhool-related activities 

1 Ourdun MlC !(){>i«^v Fiimattot} and Public Uf}iifr^iaf}d}rt<(, iNtw York Harper it 

2 C C Carprntrr Priricipal LraJrrshjp and Parent Advisory Ooups Pht Delta 
Kappafi, l^ebru-irv 1**^5 p 420 

' MiC loskev f dm atiofi ami Puhlu Utnicrstatidtrii, \yf 412 413 



Cautions^ 

By carefully considering obfectives and maintaining focus, the ob- 
vjous pitfalls of council activity can be avoided. It is essential in the 
beginning to secure^and maintain full cooperation on the part of the 
board of education, and other members of the administration. They 
should agree to the goals and potential v?alue of the group. * 

Rudimentary information sessions f<>r Viti^en groups ^are essential. 
These meetings should clarify the role and responsibility .of the board, 
administration, and faculty. They might also review the legal pre- 
rojijatives of other elements of the educational organization and spec- 
ulate on the consequences of infringi[jg on those prerogatives. 

Membership} 

• 

The most important criterion for membership on a council is a rec- 
ognition that decision making and fact finding 30'hand in hand. De- 
cisions -cannot be made without hard work. Council members must 
be willing to devote time to the collection and analysis of data and to 
participate in the rigorous discussion that is required before a fully 
informed decision can be rendered. 

Persons who have specific informational needs or who are likely 
to be affected by council decisions and recommendations should be 
included on the council In this respect, community analysis is again 
an extremely useful tool in ensuring that proper contacts have been 
made and that potentially interested parties have at least been in- 
vited to participate * 

Group) orj^utiizatwn. 

busiaining group interaction provides /a challenge to the mediation 
skills of the administrator The social variables of the group must be 
considered age. interests, professional training, and cultural and 
ethnic backgrounds Moreover, attention must be given to the normal 
process of group develop;nent and the fact that individual styles of 
communication normally vary An effort should be made to assist 
the less aggressive group mi?mber, and to control the glib, dominat- 
ing leader who might dodge basic issues in order to promote the latest 
fad. 

Generally, the interest and attraction of the group will be main- 
tained only through administrative leadership and organization. The 
administrators task with any council is to guide interaction through 
three basic levels of development In the ifwolvement level individual 
and group purposes are dci^ified. It is important at this state that in- 
dividuals become comfortable with each oth(*r and that a trusting re- 
latiorrship is established 

Once a team spirit has been formed in the council, the workmg 
level IS entered. At this level, the group considers alternatives to spec- 
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ified problems it must solVe It is essential at this level that each in- 
dividual recogni/e hib own predilec tions regarding basic * problems 
and consent to examine data and derive conclusions independently. 

Smce the council ib estdbji|j|;ied to study specific problems, it is only 
logical that It result in defmitive recommendations for school pohcy 
or practtie At the recommendation stage, the group shodd prepare 
Its conclusions and ensure that they have a factual foundation and 
the representation of the Entire group. These recommendations 
should be shared with school' authorities and released to the general 
public* 

Group development 

U IS the administrator s responsibility to guide the group through 
the working level and increase the motivation and Rapacity of mem- 
bers for effective interaction and problem solving. The administrator 

an energizer, he prods, stimulates, and arouses greater activity and 
a higher quality of individual and group performance. * 

The following are ways m which the school administrator can ef- 
fect greater group productivity: 

• By aggressively seeking and providing information, offering 
authoritative facts and generalizations, clarifying values; 

• By elaborating-spelling out suggestions, and providing illustra- 
tions, ' 

•*By coordinating-synthesi/ing group opinion, pointing out th',' 
relationships among ideas and suggestions; 

• By assisting with group procedures, expediting performance of 
routine tasks such as recording and distributing materials, 

' • By supporting individual participation-increasing solidarity by 
praising and showing interest in the contribution of each group 
member, 

• By setting standards, constantly examining the quality of ideas 
against standards such as logic^ practicality, utility, and rel- 
evance. ' 

• By managing lonflict. taking necessary steps to ensure that the 
group does not become styn>ied by meaningless argument. 

^ Involvement of Vc!unte'i?rs 

The potential value of a volunteer program cannot be overlooked 
by a school administrator wh6 is interested in expanding the school's 
public communication hasp The volunteer program is more than a 
channel to the tommunity. it can also release teachers from non- 
teaching chores, enabling them to assist in seeking new and creative 
learning siruc turcs 

The activities Vi)luntoers are limited only by their own efforts 
and the willingness of administrators to experiment and capitalize on 

KrnMs hk^Tt W-r riftrrr MirM^cmcnt (New ^ orl M^Ct.m Mill r^>t>\) vv 
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their abilities and interests. Clerical tasks such as typing, correcting 
papers!!* ar^d maintaining attendance records are typical "volunteer 
a0ivities. 

However, a more active role for the volunteer worker has been im- 
plemented in some school districts. Individuals with sjpecialized skills 
in foreign languages, math> or science are encouraged to work with 
students on an individual, tutorial basis. Others, N^ith nursing or 
paraprofessional medical experieni^e, can be of great value to the 
school health staff. Because of their familiarity with cohjmunity re- 
sources, volunteers can also be enthusiastic project planners for ed- 
ucational trips and extended student fidd ivork. 

The New Providence school district in New Jersey has piloted a 
well-organized model entitled the Volunteer Aide Program. A pJirt- 
time project aide leader is responsible for establishing qualifications, 
inventorying individual skills, interviewing, and assigning respon- 
sibilities. The program is enhanced by structured orientation ac- 
tivities and evaluation.* 

To i^chieve optmiai success from a volunteer program, adminis- 
trators should consider the following guidelines: 

• A project director should plan volunteer activity around specific 
school needs. Duplication of effort should be avoided. 

„ • Allocation of tasks should be commensurate with individual abil- 
ity. Care must be exercised to ensure that aides are not given re,- 
- sponsibilities that are beyond their level of competence. 

• Volunteers should be given full and proper orientation, espec- 
ially when their responsibilities involve the management of stu- 
dents. 

• The contribution of volunteers should be recognized through 
school media and in official administrative and board meetings. 

• Professional time saved as a result, of volunteer activities should 
be used wisely. 

' Curriculum Experience in the Community 

For too long in public education, the community experience has 
been an adjunct rather than a vital, integrated aspect of total student 
learning. For too long we have used a tiny lens in estimating School- 
community possibilities, and the result has been a narrow focus. Con- 
sider the limitations of industrial or business education that takes 
place only within the walls of school buildings. The weight of tradi- 
tion is heavy, and it can only be eased by imagination and assertive- 
ness on the part of educational administrators. 

The value of integrating the community and educational experience 
has been recognized for some time. In 1963, James Jones recom- 
mended more active utilization of community institutions, services, 
and processes with a wide range of objectives to include "vocational, 

c» FJwdrd M Sthmkh Tht- Volunteer Aide Proj^ram in New Providence/ Jht AA- 
mirTi»ffi4k>r Quur/pr/y, bpnng 1*^75 pp 10-12 
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social, citizenship, leisure, cultural, agricultural, health and auid- 
ahce."' 

The stumbling block in recent years seems to be that educators 
have applied more rhetoric than action to the potential role of com- 
munity in enhancing the curriculum. The key step is r^ognition of 
one basic, operative principle: that the community should be con- 
sidered an extension of the curriculum, a basic element in the same 
sense as classrooms, books, and other instructional resources. 

Model programs. 

Significant gains have been made in the last detade in business and 
career education. This is because administrators and teachers have 
carefully highlighted program objectives and- matched community 
resources to student needs. Consequently, on-the-job training, co- 
operatixre work experience, and other career education projects have 
■ developed and thrived. 

The example of career education has been emulated in the develop- 
ment of other \}\^h\y creative educational experiences with consider- 
able potential for firming the bond between school and community. 
One example is, the Yosemite Park Institute, which was created for 
high school students and faculty interested in ecology. The Yosemite 
staff consists of park employees and leaders from the Orey Com- 
pany, a group of government, academic, artd buMness professionals. 
The Institute provides one-week seminars ory various environmental 
issues. During regular school time, students are given "stimplating 
educational experiences directed toward improvf»ment of environmen- 
tal programs and ethics/' When they bturn to the high school, stu- 
dents share their expediences with the general student body.* 

Another innovative school-community cooperative program was 
recently undertaken by the Cinnaminson (N.J.) School District urider 
the aegis of the Executive High School Internship Program, based 
in New York, City The Executive- Intctrnship Program enal>les high 
school juniors and seniors to spend a full semester with a senior of- 
ficial in government, an educational or cultural institution, a private 
civic agency, an agency providing direct services to community res- 
idents, or some other organization with broad public interest. Exec-, 
utive Interns work with judges, commissioners, administrators of 
government agencies, business executives, television producers and 
directors, newspaper and magazine editors, hospital administrators, 
and museurii curators. 

The Executive Internship Program is broadly educational. It in- 
troduces students to the ways that executives and managers function 
as decision mikers in an organizational setting. In addition, students 
learn how they themselves can function effectively in an organiza- 

7 lami's I lont's Si hooj PMu Relatnws (New Vi)rk Center for Applied Research, 
Im l*>oo) pp 27-28 

8 Frjnklin j Thompson Deveiopm^ Proxr<sms ArounJ Out of School txper- 
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tion. Interns refine their social and intellectual skills by relating to a 
variety of adults, writing reports, becoming precise in their analyses' 
of policy issues, organizing community-based programs, and actively 
initiating their own learning experiences. They gain specific know- 
ledge about budget, personnel ddmiV\istration, organizational devel- 
opment, program planning and implementation, delivery of services 
to clients, and the assessment of program results and policies. 

In the process. Executive Interns can^also explore possible career 
options and help to serve the community. They become valuable re- 
scHJrces to their high 'schools because of their first-hand knowledge 
about policy development, management, service delivery, and the 
world of employment. Through their many contacts. Interns can 
help teachers and administrators relate to various government agen- 
cies and organizations and understand private industry.' 

Some of the most creative community-based educational projects 
were reported by the National Association .of Secondary Schooj Prin- 
iipaW Wingsprcad Conference in 1974. Project Impact, set in the 
small, rural town of Hoffman, Minn., aims to enhance student un- 
^CTstanding of community institutions and encourage^ them to give 
of themselves by assisting younger children and mentally retarded 
adults. Approximately 60 studenb participate directly in tutoring, 
teaching, and visiting in an elementary school, a home for retarded 
adults, and a hursing home They are supervised by regular and spe- 
cial education staff, and their experiences are reinforced once they 
have rf*turned to their classroom.'® 

In Lansing. Mich., efforts are being undertaken on a regional leViel 
to provide accredited learning experiences in the community at large. 
A health careers exploration program provides students from several 
area high schools with lectures and seminars "featuring doctors, 
nurses, hospital a*dministrators, etc " One high school in ihe<:ity has 
teamed up with other schools "to offer a program in metropolitan 
studies which has stjjdents from both districts working on site with 
government agencies, social service groups and so on. 

Program characteristia^, 

it is apparent from the preceding discussion that there has not yet 
developed a single, acceptable definition of the community-based 
curriculum- The scope and objectives of the programs are limited only 
by the imagination of those who initiate and implement them. Never- 
theless, the program*; have characteristic features that reflect sound 
educational principles 

• Community-based programs normally involve a substantial de- 

9 Lee ObeiporleitiT .>nJ Robert Bvrnt', FxtMittve //ix/i Sc/uxW /MferMs/i}^» (Cmnamin- 
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gree of independent study, wherein the learning activity is largely 
motivated by the learner's own aims and rewarded in terms of its 
intrinsic values. 

• The programs represent a break from traditional secondary 
school instructional^practices in utilizing the services of teachers 
and other professionals primarily as resources for the learner. ' 

• The programs are mainly "quest type. " Thtey emphasize explora- 
tion, extension, and refinement of studerit aptitudes and inter- 
ests that may or may not be related to careei' choices. 

/ • The programs provide a, unique opportunity for stqdent appre- 
ciation and appraisal of the communities that the schools serve. 

• The learning experiences result in critical and analytical inde- 
pendent thinking that is focused on real world problems iind is- 
sues. 

Administrative considerations. 

For the administrator of a community-based curriculum a high 
level of coordination, leadership, and management skill is required. 

• Faculty and administration will need to cooperate in the identi- 
fication of community learning sites. Liaison and communication 
become increasingly important^. * 

• Staff development through workshops, sensitivity sessions, and 
general inservice training is required in order to motivate teach- 
ers to implement community-based projects. 

• Staff selection must account for community awareness and 
greater interpersonal skill among potential teacherf. 

• Pupil evaluation > procedures must be revamped to account for 
these action-learning activities. Methods should be devised for 
granting full or partial rredit for learning accomplished in the 
community. 

Increasing Parent Involvement 

The burden of parent-school interaction is invariably shouldered 
by an enthusiastic but shrinking group of parents and educators. In- 
creased parental pressure in the schools depends on an accurate diag- 
/ ^ nosis of those adults who prefer to be uninvolved in the learning of 
their children. The School Management Institute of Westerville, 
Ohio, has developed a theoretical framework that suggests four types 
of parents who traditionally remain aloof from school life: the ap- 
athetic, the hostile, the shy, and the preoccupied. 

To the apathetic parent, the child's life in school is relatively un^ 
important. The responsibilities of schooling^ and parenthood are 
viewed as separate and distmct. In attracting this group to the school, 
it is necessary for educators .o meet the parents on their own terms 
by responding to their interests and needs. Through social functions 
and special interest classes, the parents may become familiar with the 
school Its personnel, and its educational program. ^ 

Hostile parents are self-^appointed critics who denounce school 
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program«> on the basis of selective information. Such parents require 
a forum for expression of their views^ Qrpup interaction with trained 
administrators and counselors can lead to' more improved coTOmuni- 
cation through understanding. 

Such a program was recently cpnducted in the Sewanhaka school 
4istrict on Long Island. Parents were offered group i:ounseling to 
sensitize them to the complexities of adolescent development, so that 
positive action could be taken to assist the youngsters^ in iheir ac- 
ademic and social progress.^^ A sequential program was planned in- 
volving discussion topics such as the teenager and his social sur- 
roundings, the teenager's view of himself, ihe effect of authority, 
competition, and rejection, and methods of reinforcing positive ^elf- 
iipage aSfnong young people. The program was successful as a plan- 
ned intervention technique involving home and school in meeting 
specific needs in the areas of socialization, disciplirve, and achieve-* 
ment 

The shy and preoccupied parents are perhaps the most difficult 
to deal with Shy parents avoid the school because of an anticipated 
feeling of discomfort Thev may want to know more, but they are 
afraid to ask. Preoccupied parents are more concerned with their. own 
problems and circumstances. For these parents, mer^ invitations are 
not enough. The school must be made to be a vital place, urrd involve- 
ment muj»t be rewarded. 

Several strategies have been found successful in increisin^ pareri* 
tal involvement. First, the»'e is no better motivatioh than the home 
Visit, parents are then not only invited, but led to the schoolhouse 
door. When a home visit is impossible, the school district can be sep- 
arated into zones of responsibility for g^iven groups of administrators, 
counselors, or teachers. Visits are thtn made to community centers, 
local stores, and churches in order to seek the parents in their own 
environment In the case of parents who are preoccupied with their 
own circum'^tances, school ^personnel may be able to offer both em- 
pathy and assistance. Under the best conditions, the parents will view 
the educators as allies, and reciprocate visiting and helping the 
school 

Conclusion 

School-cornmunity relationships can be analyzed according to four 
basic views, ranging from a highly traditional separation of school 
and community to a more creative model of united activity and pur- 
pose. 

The first view separates the function of the school and community 
entirely The former is for learning, the latter for living. A second 
view allows for a degree of overlap, although there is a basic belief 
that the curriculum need not coincide with the community and j^ts 

\Z Ri)bvr\ Hvrne l^jrtnl Croup Inhnaitum An Appluation "Ijllc I funds TUe 
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aspirations. Bpth of these views are conventional and conservative, 
and allow for minimal and selective communication between the 
school and the taxpayers it serves. 

According to the third view, the school is a small circle within a 
larger^ community circle. It is responsible to the community and fa- 
cilitates its objectives tijjough educational programs. Finally, in the 
school of the future, the small circle breaks out to the point where 
it is impossible to determine where the community and school begin 
and end. The school becomes a community building, an education 
center wherein all people are both teachers and learners. 

Hopefully, this type of community school, involving total integra- 
tion of programs and services, will be the model of educational excel- 
lence for the second half of the twentieth century. Then the quest for 
unified scheol -community action and the spirit of community will 
have ^•'en ^< KieveJ, 
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